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in labour and cartage through individual cultivators occupying
scattered strips of land widely separated from each other was
very great, the existence of the scattered strips were the source
of constant quarrels in regard to the exact position of the
boundaries which could be easily shifted, the strips were too
narrow to admit of cross ploughing or cross harrowing. Drain-
age was practically impossible because if one man drained his
land another might block his outfalls. Moreover, all occupiers
were bound by rigid customary rules, and no winter crops could
be grown so long as the arable fields were subject to common
rights of pasture from August to February.

That the open-field system was an obstacle to progress was a
common theme amongst agricultural writers in support of en-
closures. Notably the Rev. John Lawrence in A Mew System of
Agriculture (1726) had insisted on enclosures and separate occu-
pation as the best means of improving production, while Edward
Laurence in The Duty of a Steward to his Lord (1727) had argued
in favour of enclosures in the interests of more economical
management. Arthur Young also was loud in his eulogy of the
'spirited landlords', zealous for the advancement of agriculture,
while he was equally emphatic in his condemnation of the open
fields and common. But the technical aspects of the question
were far from being the only ones of importance.

In reality the movement was associated with the commercial
and industrial development of the country, inevitably bringing
about a transition from an agricultural system based on the
self-contained village to a system of farming for profit, where
the produce of the farm largely went to feed the growing popu-
lation of the towns. The rapid development of the industry and
commerce of England lay at the root of the wide difference
between the agrarian history of England at this period and that
of the majority of other European countries. Great wealth
accrued to England from her expanding trade, and much of
it was invested in land. In consequence, English agriculture
tended more and more to become a capitalist industry. William
Cobbett sometimes attributed the enclosure movement entirely
to the greed of landlords, but in reality, although improved rent